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F late years a Graminar 
- ſchool has laboured under 
great diſgrace. Frequent 
and = every quarter are complaints 
of diſappointment from this part of 
education. In converſation it is often 
à point of debate, whether it be pro- 
per for youth in general. The gen- 
tlemen of buſineſs are no longer in 
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Joubt ; ; theſe give it quite up as a 
thing of no ſervice, but to a few, 
whoke profeſſion ſhall require a skill 
in Latin and Greek. And if they 
ſend their children at all to theſe pla- 
ces of inſtruction, it is becauſe they 
know not what elſe to do with them 
to a certain age. Many alſo fall in 
with a modern plan of education, I 
mean a French ſchool, a ſcheme that 
looks plauſible, and now takes ſo well, 
that our teachers of Latin muſt eller 
make vigorous efforts for the recovery 
of their loſt credit, or ſoon ſhut up 
their doors, if they are not diſpoſed 
to do, what ſome have already, 1. e. 
ſtrike in with the humour of the 
times, and educate 1 in both ways. 
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. The quarrel theſe gentlemen have 
with: the old method is, that a boy 
muſt drudge at it ſeven or eight years, 
from the age' of ſeven to fourteen or 
| fifteen, - without reaping much advan- 
tage, none that can be eſteemed a fui- 
{= tablereturn-for fo great labour and ex- 
| . 3 1 In all this time, it is noto- 
11 E 165 3 rious, 
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rious, ſay they, that the generality 
never paſs the rudiments of Greek, 
that in Latin, and in which they 
have been all along employed, they 


make ſo trifling a progreſs, that the 


inſtruction ſeems to be thrown away, 
that of Grammar itſelf they have no- 
tions too confuſed and imperſect to 
be of any account; and what is ſur- 
priſing, are ſcarce improved at all in 


Engliſh; for they underſtand, ſpell, 


read and write it worſe than their 
ſiſter, who has been all along in the 

nurſery with no other tutor, than her 
Mamma. 


Severe as the cenſure may ſeem, it 
daily falls upon our Grammar ſchools. 
In vain too do thoſe, that ſtill remain 


friends of this branch of education, 
labour to take it off. It is a judg- 


ment, that has been formed upon ex- 


perience ; therefore is it pronounced 
without ſcruple; nor will leſs proof 


avail to wipe off the ſtain. The ſcho- 


lar may talk of the fine exerciſe it is 


for our youth to learn theſe languages, 
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and prove it to be the beſt cultiva- 
tion of their minds, the merchant is 
| | unaffected, and ſtill inſiſts, that a boy 
deſigned for buſineſs ſeldom is the 
better for it. And it is, my Lok, 
with the utmoſt concern, that one is 
obliged in a great meaſure to confeſs 
the juſtice of this ſevere charge. Nor 
is there a doubt of having the concur- 
rence of our whole profeſſion. Theſe 
too are perhaps the beſt judges of the 
matter, whoſe buſineſs it is to receive 
youth directly out of the hands of a 
Latin maſter, and on theſe ſeveral ac- 
YA counts, Some are put under their 
| care, after they have gone through 
the diſcipline of a ſchool, that by 
may go more fully prepared to an 
univerſity ; Others, whoſe parents 
are averſe to a college, are to have 
amends in fome meaſure made for the 
want of it, who therefore require a 
tutor, to help their judgment, to form 
their taſte, and make them perfect in 
\ thoſe languages and books, which 
>a ha before Shs too 1 and 
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notwithſtanding they be ſeven or 
eighteen years old. Others again are 
to gain the qualifications requiſite for 
trade, the ſea, the army, &c. and in 

the mean time are to proceed in their 
Latin and Greek literature. 


The laſt claſs of learners fall un- 
der our preſent notice. They uſually 
leave ſchool under fifteen, and we 
find 'em generally in the wretched 

| condition before noted, without being 
much improved. And yet it is cer- 
tain, that every boy, who ſhall have 
been taught in Latin but a year or 
two, mult at leaſt poſſeſs the follow- 
ing advantages. He will read Engliſh 
more maſterly, ſpell it more OE: | 
and have ſo much inſight into Get 
mar as will enable him to guard a- 
gainſt moſt errors in his Engliſh, and 
prepare him to learn with more eaſe 
French, or any other modern lan- 


guage, that he ſhall hereafter ſtand in 
need of. 


« But, 
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ce But 5 things are in this unto- 
« ward ſtate, ſure the nation has 
ce been ſtrangely infatuated ; or will 
you ſay, that our Latin ſchools are 
of late grown very corrupt.” The 
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ordinary practice, and which has long 


prevailed, is without queſtion very ill 
adapted to a boy, that is intended for 


buſineſs, but the evil of it was not 


formerly ſo glaring. He uſed to ſtay 
at ſchool, a year or two later, than 
he now does. This laſt year was alſo 
of real advantage. It might be juſtly 


called his harveſt. For the maſter 


begins now to look upon him, as a 
thing fit to be talked to, reaſoned 
with, and let into ſome uſeful Know- 
ledge. Hitherto he has learnt little 


more than words, and an infinite 


number of rules, that by an idle ſort 
of diligence have been imprinted on 


his memory, and which he never came 


ta apprehend, and which, in reſpect 
of thoſe, who are deprived of this laſt 


year of inſtruction, ſerve only to give 


a ſurfeit of Latin, and an averſion to 
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every kind of learning, from their 
having been ſo long plagued with 
what could be to them no better than 
Nonſenſe and Jargon. 


Under theſe circumſtances one can- 
not wonder, that a French ſchool 
meets with ſo great encouragement, 
There is no other refuge for a diſap- 
pointed father to fly to. And did it 
really prove a remedy for the evil, one 
would chearfully congratulate his good 
fortune. But alas! it is by no means 
ſo. How much ſoever it may be our 1 
intereſt to fall in with this novel hu- it 
mour, in juſtice one muſt ſay, that 
the change is rather for the worſe, _ 
The great miſchief of theſe French 
tutors is, that every thing is learnt by s 
rote, and a boy is ſeldom put to the 1 
trouble of thinking, or reflecting; N 
and when his mind has been ſo many 
years permitted to run looſe, none 
but they, on whom the task falls, are 
able to conceive how difficult a thing 
it is to break it to a moderate atten- 
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| tion. It is harder to do it at fiſteen, 
E | ZI at five or ſix. 


[ oh this reſpect the Litin have ad- 
Vantage over the French ſchools. In 
the former, he muſt have been very 
unfortunate in the choice of his ma- 
ſter (not but we find it ſometimes his 
Y caſe) if he is not obliged to employ 
a el.nre and thought in his exerciſes, not- 
withſtanding it may avail him but lit- 
tle towards ſurmounting his difficul- 
| ties, as it is too often his lot to make 
iT brick without ſtraw. However ſuch 
| | a conſtant obligation to think, caſt 
© | about, and recolle& himſelf, let it be 
© | directed to objects ever ſo trifling, and 
|| infignificant, is of ſo great importance 
1 to young people, that nothing can af- 
terwards make amends for a want of 
ſuch early habit; and on this ſingle 
account it were a thing very — 
able, that every father would cauſe 
his ſon to be taught, the moment he 
is able to learn, the game at cheſs; 
to which that of e is an a ealy 
introduction. 


—— 
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a In this palister our young Yes 
man is a great ſufferer. * Put he 
« talks and writes French, A living 
« lang guage, and neceſſary in his bu- 
de ſineſs He can talk, it is true, 
ſome common things in the language, 
juſt ſo much as he has learnt. by 
Bay of caught by the ear, and all 
this, it is great odds, with a wretched 
accent. For there are ſcarce one in 
ten of our French maſters in the king- 
dom, but who ſpeak very ill. More- 
over, as his whole ſtock of French 
wholly depends upon memory, and 
for want of a ſolid foundation, he 
cannot advance a ſtep farther than he 
has been lead by « 6 hand, he will 
not-in all probability e any af 
it long enough to ſerve him in buſi- It 
neſs.---As to his writing French few 
of theſe can boaſt; out of numbers I 
never. found one, that could do it to 
any good purpoſe, and yet they have 
been ſeveral years at it. The truth | 
is, his maſter is not able to teach him, [1 
unleſs he underſtands our language 
8 — B better 
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better than any of his countrymen, 
that have made Grammars. In a 
main point, the moods and tenſes, 
they are inſufficient guides to a learn- 
Their Grammars are a clear 
ust ef A Nor can one much won- 
der at ſome of their miſtakes; it is 
our Latin ones, that are in this 
ſtrangely perplexed and incorrect, 
which have betrayed them, as well as 
the publiſhers of s other Grammars for 
the modern languages, that are of a 
very different genius from our own, 


the Italian and Span in particular. 
Sech 4 is the lot of * that at 


fifteen come to us in order to be qua- 
Bfied for buſineſs to the great morti- 
fication of their parents, when they 
are made ſenſible of it. For notwith- 
ſtanding there are Latin maſters, who 
merit greatly both in of care 
and abilities, thefe are few in compa- 
riſon of thoſe, who are by no means 
equal to their duty. Nor in my 
judgment is it ſo much from a want 
"of diligence, ao ·”ͤ the Inſtrue- 


tors, 


„ W4 
tors, that far the greateſt part of their 
” — wholly ko A fourth 
part of the pains, that is uſually em- 
ployed, bk. by the maſter we his 
ſcholar, would under good conduct 
turn out infinitely to the advantage of 
the latter, even before the time 3 is 
to go to buſineſs. And ſure, my 
Lon, there muſt be ſome great bn 
| happineſs in the whole economy of a 1 
claſſick ſchool, or it would not be | 
neceſſary for a boy to drudge in it [ 
early and late for twelve, thirteen, i 
and often fourteen years, merely to | 
acquire the Latin and greek langua- 
ges, and after all, to be 15 5 
as very ſeldom to ſucceed in the ſtudy 
without farther aſſiſtance. If the <a 
be really ſo hard, one ſcruples not to 
join with ſome very eminent writers, 
and condemn it as a ridiculous piece 
of education for a gentleman, or any 
other perſon, who is not to get his 
bread: from it. Not that we are to 
apprehend. their cenſure, as ſome do, 
— conclude that thoſe great men 
Ta abſolutely diſapproved. of claſſick learn- 
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inþ "for our youth. is far other- 


wiſe. They were too ſenſible of the 
vahue of it, and even ſau very plain, 
that under good conduct a boy might 


be made a compleat maſter of the 


claſſicks, and in the mean time per- 
fect himſelf in thoſe other branches of 
a liberal education, which they la- 

ment the want of, and cannot bear 
to ſee {:crificed to what in point of- 


value can admit of no compariſon 


with them. For if one or other muſt 
be diſcarded, let it in their opinion be 
the languages; ; and who can heſitate 
a moment in lo clear a matter. * 


In the opinion of very judicious 
writers we are then reduced to this 


dilemma, either to ſtrike claſſick 


learning out of the education of a 
gentleman, or render the attainment 
of it more eaſy and certain in our 


ſchools. The firſt one cannot con- 
ſent to, but with great reluctance. 


Let us then make one experiment in 


favour of this dying cauſe. If it 
fucceeds, the acquiſition will be inra- 


tuable, 


(Sk 


Juable. In hopes of it comes this 
addreſs to your Grace, nor do I ima- 
oine, that it will ſtand-in need of an 


apology. For whither can learning 


ſo naturally fly for ſupport and pro- 


Lord, who 


tection, as to you, my 


are at the head of the church? and 


as it is a publick concern, no body 
doubts of its obtaining a patronage, 


that has never been denied to any 


thing, that is a real intereſt of ſo- 
ciety. As to the manner of carrying 


this important affair into execution, 


with all ſafety one might refer it to 
the wiſdom and prudence of your 


Grace; nor ſhould I preſume to offer 


the following ſcheme, but that it ſeems 


likely enough to anſwer the purpoſe, 


and, what is no ſmall recommendation 


of it, will leaſt of all break in upon the 


other great cares of an exalted ſtation, 


In my apprehenſion, your Grace 
may with eaſe make the  improve- 
ments, that are neceſſary for our 


Grammar ſchools, unleſs we will in 


a great meaſure drop this part of our 


education. 


[#1] 
education. It will be done in an ef- 
fectual manner by making choice of 
ſome of the beft claſſick ſcholars, and 
engaging theſe, or 2. committee of 
| them, to meet at leaſt once a month, 
and conſult together, in order to find 
out the beſt means of teaching the 
languages, both in point of = and 
expedition, and as ſoon as theſe. gen- 
tlemen have come to a reſolution, by 
obliging every maſter in the kingdom 
to teach only after the model which 
they ſhall "ap preſcribed. That they 
may be enabled to execute their truſt 
in the moſt perfect manner, let there 
be a publick invitation to all men of 
letters, to give their utmoſt aſſiſtance 
in ſo uſeful an undertaking. And 
were there a ſociety of this kind once 
eſtabliſhed, there would ſoon appear 
a great number of refinements upon 
our Grammar learning, that would 
never have been ſuſ pected by thoſe, 
that are daily drudging at * and 
which would otherwiſe be loſt to the 
publick. For ſew there are, who 
will put themſelves to the trouble, or 
Iv 29 7 85 | run 
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run the riſque of publiſhing a Whole 
Grammar, that might now throw 


great light into ſome parts of it, 


aſſiſtanoe. A great variety of Latin, 


and ſome few Greek Grammars have 


in this century been publiſhed, all of 
them, I believe, by ſchool-maſters, 
but their labours have been ſo little 
ſatisfactory, that they convince one 
more ſtrongly of the neceſlity there is 


for a farther reform, and, inſtead of 


turning to any good account, do but 
occaſion all the diſtractions, and ill 
effects that are daily experienced from 
fuch various manners of teaching. 


Your Grace may perhaps think it 
adviſable not to invite any ſchool- 
maſters into the ſociety, I mean, ſuch 
as are actually in the practice of 


teaching; for this would be apt to 
raiſe a jealouſy in the reſt, and de- 


prive us of their aſſiſtance in this uſeful 
work. Nor can this ſcheme be well 
carried into execution without a fund 
to ſupport it. A \ ſecretary becomes 


I Mo abſolutely 


which ftood in great need of their 


'( 16 ] : 
abſolutely neceſſary; whoſe buſineſs 
will be to keep an exact regiſter of 
all the tranſactions of the ſociety, to 
take copies of ſuch papers, as ſhall 
be thought proper at every meeting, 
and to do whatever uſually falls to 
the lot of perſons, that are in ſuch an 
office. At certain hours he muſt alſo 
give daily attendance, to receive eve- 
Ty thing, that ſhall be addreſſed to 
the ſociety, to gratify the curioſity. of 
every perſon, that ſhall enquire into 
their proceedings, and to ſubmit to 
every one's peruſal all papers and 
propoſals, that have been already pre- 
ſented to the ſociety. This perſon 
then muſt have a falary ; but as the 
affair may be ſo managed, that it 
will be the whole expence, except- 
ing paper and a few other trifling 
charges, there can be no difficulty in 
raiſing money to maintain it. I would 
venture to infure a ſufficient ſum 
| from my own tan) 


What one muſt at leaſt wiſh FU 
at the hands of this ſociety is a tho- 
= rough 
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rough reviſal, firſt, of our Latin, next 
of our Bac Grammar, in order to 
give us a new one of each kind, that 
ll be as perfect as they can make 
; unleſs it be thought beſt to begin 
= an Engliſh one, but of this 
hereafter. And this performance will 
certainly fall ſhort of the perfection, 
that is to be aimed at, and by no 
means prove a remedy 1n general for 
the evils complained of, unleſs great 
Fare be taken to Jefine and explain 
every thing in words the moſt Emi. 
liar, eaſy, and beſt adapted to the 
weak apprehenſion of moſt ſcholars; 
and alſo to point out to the maſter 
in notes ſuch other illuſtrations as 
may be, ſhould a definition fail, 
likely enough to make him conceive, 
what you want to inculcate. In the 
art of adapting their inſtructions to a 
learnes's capacity, maſters will be 
ſometimes found very deficient, and 
depend upon it, that if a boy does 
not comprehend, what he is about, 
he will be ſoon very fick of, and of 
courſe negligent in 4 buſineſs. A 
C want 
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want of this is aſſuredly the reaſon, 
chat ſo little progreſs is uſually ade 
in the languages by the generality of 
learners. Moreover, let there be 
chalked out a plain rule, by which 
the maſter is to conduct himſelf in 
teaching ; it will certainly be of fin- 
gular advantage to thoſe, who may 
not be judicious enough to make 
choice of a good method, or too in- 
dolent to employ much thought about 
it. But why ſo much tender:eſs 
for thoſe maſters, that ſeem to aſ- 
c ſume a province, which they are 
„ no way qualified for ? It is not 
for theirs, but for the ſake of others, 
who may be unfortunate enough to 
fall into Tr hands. „Let Parents 
be then take more care in the choice 
& of maſters*. This is, methinks, a 
little too ſevere. There are but a 
few fathers, that can judge of the 
abilities of a maſter, or ſee into his 
conduct, and one is in great danger 
of being miſlead by thoſe, whom 
2 was the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect. 
I. an Engliſhman there i is a wild fort 


of 


[19] 
of good nature, that will ſerve one 
3 — at the expence of another. 
This foible often makes men recom- 
mend a maſter for the ſake of ac- 
quaintance, or out of ſome charitable 
motive, without conſidering whether 


reaſon could approve the choice, and 
without the leaſt attention to the miſ- 


chiefs, that from ſuch raſh kindneſs 


may fall upon perſons, whom they 


with well to. As theſe unguarded 


acts of friendihip are very frequent, 


one would prevent, as much as 
poſſible, the ill conſcquences, thar 


flow from them. Nay it would be 


fortunate, if the directions for teach- 
ing were ſo very explicit, that a fa- 
ther, who has not quite loft his La- 


tin, might ſee whether juſtice be done 


to his child. For if s appears any 
negligence, a removal to another ma- 
ſter will not be attended with the 
great inconveniences, which we now 
experience. 


From the lighteſt peruſal of the 


f common Latin Grammar, notwith- 


—* 
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ſtanding it has been of late very 
much improved, one muſt needs per- 
ceive that it ſtill wants a thorough 
reform in the definitions and explica- 
tions of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, 
and their accidents. Some of theſe 
are inſufficient, moſt of them are un- 
happily expreſſed, and all perhaps ca- 
pable of being amended. And why 
a ſcholar muſt be obliged to learn 
theſe and his Grammar rules, fifſt in 
Engliſh, and then in Latin, the lan- 
guage, which they are to inſtruct him 
in, ſeems altogether miſterious. With- 
out queſtion it lays upon him an un- 
neceſſary load, at a time that he has 
more upon bim, than he is able to 
ſuſtain. In teaching the main thin 
to be ſought after is the eaſe of the 
learner, and a ſpeedy attainment of 


— 
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* We are certainly in debt to its laſt editor Dr. Ward, 
_ profeſſor of Greſham college, for many valuable im- 
provements of this Grammar, I am ſorry that this 
learned gentleman ſhould think of patching up another's 
performance, and not rather give us one of his own, He 


did it perhaps to oblige the proprietors, whole ends were 
beſt level in that way. 
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the ſcience ; for has a boy leiſure e- 
nough, there are many other accom- 


pliſhments, which he ought to acquire 


in his younger years, and which are 


in general too much neglected from 
his being fo wholly and ſo long taken 


up with Latin and Greek. In both 
theſe inſtances the new Grammars are 


to be preferred, I mean, all that do 
not load us with the double burden, 


In regard to the declenſions of 


Subftantives, notwithſtanding there 


may be no fingle Grammar, that is 
ſtored with all neceſſaries, our new 


work will be eaſily finiſhed by a ju- 


dicious choice of examples from the 
whole collection, and the ſcattered 
remarks of Criticks and Grammarians. 
The ſame obſervation will hold good 
in reſpect of the Adjectives, and no 


farther notice ſhall be taken of them. 


But the ſociety may find perhaps that 
the Pronouns will merit their atten- 
tion, and be capable of reaping much 


advantage from their care. However 


1 Pals them by, and haſten to defects 


that 
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that are found in all our Grammars, 
and are of the utmoſt conſequence. 
Of theſe many , maſters and Gram- 
marians ſeem nab. to be aware, or 
take not the lea notice of, becauſe 


they are at a loſs how to get over the 


difficulty. And yet fo neceſſary a 


thing is it to attain ſuch knowledge, 


that a negle& of it muſt render the 


ſtudy of the language very imperfect 


and unſatisfactory even to one's ſelf. 


That there ſhould be found many 


defects in the Moods. and Tenſes of 


Lillys Grammar is not much to be 


wondered at, when we conſider the 


ſtate of learning, at the time it was 


made, and how haſty a compoſition 


it was. For this part we are indebt- 


ed to Dean Collet, who drew it up 
for the uſe of the ſchoo! that he had 


himſelf founded at St. Pauls. And 
in his days few claſſick authors were 


read even by the beſt ſcholars ; their 


ſtudies were confined to modern wri- 


ters in Latin, and wretched ones. too: 


| Hence one could not hope for a per- 


formance - 


{23 ] 
formance very exact, but it is amaſing, 
that the Latin language ſhould haye 
been ever fince univerſally ſtudied, 
and daily the exerciſe of Criticks, 
and yet theſe remain much in the 
ſame ſtate that he left them. It cer- 
tainly is a great compliment to the 


Dean, tho! it does not much honour 
to ſucceeding times. 


In the nk which I intend to 


make, of the Moods and Tenſes, no 
notice will be taken of many little in- 
accuracies, that occur in all the Gram- 


mars, and that alſo require correction; 


for there are too many things of con- 
ſequence to employ a pen, that is up- 

on this ſubject. It looks, as if Gram- 
marians underſtood not the Imperſect 


Tenſe of the Indicative Mood, hile 


they render it into Fi, 


Amabam, 7 lived, or I 4 we Se. 
Docebam, I taught, or I did te * "2 


For neither interpretation gives the 


leaſt notion of this Latin Tenſe. They 


are 


—— 


[4]. 
are both expreſſive of perfect time, 


In our language we cannot form it 
all without the help of a Participle, 
and to this we ſeem to have con- 
tracted ſome diſlike, and therefore 
often uſe a Periphraſis for the ſake of 
elegance, or elſe, which is moſt com- 


mon, one makes uſe of the Perfect 


Tenſe, adding ſometimes, not always, 
ſuch words, as will ſhew that we 
ſpeak in Imperfe& time. Since then 


we commonly render amabam, J 
loved, and are obliged alſo to * 
the Perfect Tenſe, amavi, I loved, 

twenty times for once that it is to be 
I have loved, notwithſtanding the lat- 


ter interpretation is alone put down 
in our Grammars; hence ariſes a 
perplexity, not eaſy for an Engliſh 4 
ſcholar to get out of. In writing 


Latin he is at a loſs to determine 


whether Tenſe to employ. In his 
Grammar he finds nothing to direct 
him, and if his maſter be able, it is 
certain, that he a ſeldom does re- 
lieve his diſtreſs. It is in general 
it to o his choice to uſe whether de | 
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the two he pleaſes to take, which is 


a ſtrange direction: for fo diſtinct in 


their nature are theſe two Tenſes from 


each other, tliat when either of them 


can, the other cannot be employed, 
but with the utmoſt impropriety. 
One is tempted to ſuſpect, that ſeve- 
ral eminent ſchool-maſters have not 
had very diſtin& notions of this Tenſe, 
or they would not in their Engliſh 
Exerciſes require a ſcholar to make 


uſe of it, when the Engliſh words 


lead him another way. And beſides, 
there are numberleſs paſſages ſelected 
by them out of claſſick writers, where 


the verb is found to be in the Imper- 


fect Tenſe, arid the words are ſo 


tranſlated; that if the verſion of a 
perſon, who is to turn them back in- 


to Latin, ſhould agree with the ori- 
ginal, it is by a happy chance. And 


it is certain, that all our beſt Criticks, 


Grammarians, and writers of Latin 
frequently ſplit upon this rock. For 


want of underſtanding the Latin Im- 


perfect Tenſe, we often find one ſen- 


tence ſplit into two, nay fometimes a 
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chapter beginning i in the middle of a 


ſentence, and in general the Perfect 
and Imperfect Tenſes are uſed ſo pro- 


miſcuouſly, as to deform their wri- 
' tings, and convince an attentive read- 


er, that their choice of one or the 
other has been determined more for 
the fake of the harmony, and turn 
of a period, than Oy of Lan- 


| guage . 


But let our Latin writers be ever 
ſo much guilty of theſe miſtakes, the 
Germans are ſtill more ſo; and no 
wonder, ſince they have not an Im- 
perfect Tenſe in their language. Ob- 
ſerving their groſſer abuſe of it, gave 
me a ſuſpicion, that like us they ſel- 
dom cared to uſe it, and it raiſed my 
curioſity to look into their Grammars, 
where I found them to be in worſe 
circumſtances. For notwithſtanding 

is Tenſe. is there formally put down, 
they really have it not. This refnark 
has been. confirmed to me by Natives 
and men of letters, and indeed I 
ſhould not otherwiſe have preſumed 
; | to 
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to offer it, for want of a ſufficient” 
Skill in his language. The French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh writers are happy 
in this reſpect, and guilty of no ſuch 
miſtakes; and it is becauſe they have 


an Imperfect Tenſe that is exactly the 


ſame with that of the Latins. It 


may be ſaid then, that ſuch Engliſh 


or Germans as underſtand French can- 


not be at a' loſs in this caſe. Ves e- 
qually, for they underſtand as little 
how to diſtinguiſh the ſame Tenſes in 


French as in Latin. When, for in- 
ſtance, they are to tranſlate,” 


FT carried, Je erin 1 8 &c. 
T had, Pavois, or J'eus, &c. 
3 WA, Jetois, or Je fus, &c. 


The ſame obſervations will hold good 


in reſpect of the Imperfe& Tenſe of 
the Subjunctive Mood, which ſeems 
to be little better underſtood. 


oo The mention of this Mood outs 
me in mind, that it will merit the 


particular care of our ſociety. That 
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the learner may apprehend the nature 
and ule of it, there is certainly need 
of. better inſtruction, than is uſually 
given to him, or can, I think, be 
found among the Grammarians. 1 
wiſh therefore to have this point tho- 


roughly ſiſted; for it is high time to 


leave the abſurd rules of our Syntax: 
that order us to render a Verb Sub- 


junctive, becauſe of this or that Con- 


junction preceding it. guch a ſcheme 


is hardly leſs ridiculous, than a late 


witty writer's Machine for making of 
verſes. It would carry me out too 
far to remark. all the inſtances of 
confuſion i in the Tenſes of this Mood, 

and other inaccuracies, that occur in 


the reſt of the Moods of the Active 


Voice. Nor is there great neceſſity 


for it, as the Grammarians have pretty. 
weil weathered all thoſe points, if we 
except the Gerunds and Supines. Let 
us then proceed to the Paſſive Voice, 
which will afford us matter of great 


alto. ſhment to f find it Rid? in o much 
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There are two things yoked toge- 

ther in the Perfect and Pluperfect 
Tenſes of the Indicative, Subjunctive 
and Infinitive Moods, that are no 
Ways a kin to each other, and are 
| expreſſive of very diftinct Times. 
Claſſick writers have not been read 
' with due attention by thoſe who make 
Amatus ſum, the Perfect Tenſe, and 
Amatus eram, the Pluperſect of the 
Indicative Mood; or Amatus fim, | 
and Amatus offer, the like of the 
Subjunctive ; or laſtly, Amatum efſe, 
to be the Preterperſect of the Infini- 
tive. Modern writers have been in- 
judicious enough to do fo, but let 
them anſwer for it. And notwith- 
ſtanding Amatus fui is alone N 
ed 1 bave been loved, it is for the 
moſt part, I was loved. But then 
how A. diſtinguiſh 3 it from the Imper- 
fect Tenſe ? Here the Engliſh writers, 
of Latin are viſibly _ the great- 
eſt perplexity, and guilty of more 
miſtakes, than they have been already 
quarged with in a like caſe. But it 
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is leſs to be wondered at, becauſe we 
have no way of ſpeaking | in uſe, that 
can expreſs the Imperfect Tenſes of 
the Paſſive Voice. The Germans are 
in the ſame unlucky ſituation, and 
therefore uſe the two Tenſes at ran- 
dom. But it is otherwiſe with the 
native French, Italian and Spaniſh au- 
thors, who can be under no difficulty, | 
as may be ſeen by the ſcheme below. 1 


ie c Tenſe Paſſive, - 


3 [ 
. e Lat, amabar, 7 was led, 


Span, Yoera amado * 


Perfect 1. en aſe rate 


French, Je fus MA * amatus ; ful, J. a 


Ital. Jo fui amato 58 d, Kc. 


Span. 10 fui amado 


N or does it appear, that the Ger- 
man and Engliſh Writers, who were 
acquainted with theſe modern Lan- 
Suages, have been in leſs perplexity 4 
and it is not much to be wondered at; 
for the difficulty i is the ſame in thoſe, 
as Ur fg Latin 3 and if their laſtructor 


9 — — 9 ſhould 


CW 1 
ſhould have attempted to be their 


guide, it is great odds, that he would 
have launched out of his depth, 


It has been objected by ſome. very 
learned and judicious friends, that the 
Latin and Greek Tenſes admit of ſo 
many nice diſtinctions, that it is in 
vain to think of making boys ſenſible 
of em; but upon examination, the 
notion was always grounded upon 
ſome ſubtle Philoſophick diſſertations 
upon the Tenſes, that have caſually 
dropped from the pen of certain emi- 
nent writers, and which have been 
too eaſily received upon the authority 
of thoſe great men. I refer particu- 
larly: to thoſe of Dr. Clarke, in his 
notes upon Homer. But all their ſub- 
tilties will vaniſh upon a nearer view: 
It is unhappy for ſuch a ſcheme, that 
the Doctor produces not one Example 
for an illuſtration of it, but where 
there is a viſible Ellipſe of the ſame 
Verb in another Tenſe, which the 
author omitted for the ſake of con- 
ciſeneſs and elegance. 


This 
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This FRO. weiter had too miich pe | 


netratian to tale up with the vulgar 
ſolution of ſuch difficulties, that the 
Poets diſtrefled by their meaſure ex- 
change: one Tenſe for another. f 
ſtrange piece of Criticiſm | It is 
warrant for nonſenſe, and can "i 
nothing to ſupport it here, ſince the 
moſt, fagacious and elegant Proſe 
_ writers, who laboured under no ſuch 


reſtraint, are often found to expreſs 


themſelves 1 in the fame way. 


| Whether the foregoing hints may 
be ſufficient to evince the neceſſity of 
making a new Latin Grammar, is un- 
certain; however I ſhall only add in 
 refpe& of the manner of teaching the 
language, that our Syntax does not 
appear to anſwer the * for 
which it was calculated. To ſay no- 
thing of its Rules being in Latin, 
which lays without queſtion an unne- 
ceſſary Lad upon the learner, the 
Rules are themſelves in the general an 
uncertain guide, and ſome are with- 
r Out 
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a 
out foundation. Nor will out Engliſh 
* that were contrived to make 
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as it-were to be wilhed. Some diſtin. 


guiſh'd writers have been bold enough 


to inſiſt, that no youth was ever 
taught to write Latin tolerably by 


ſuch means, and therefore recom- 
mend double Tranſlations. But theſe 


gentlemen ſeem not to be aware, that 
a learner demands a great deal of pre- 
paration, or he will be too much 
diſtracted by ſuch a proceeding, and 
by no means reap the benefit of this 
uſeful exerciſe, unleſs he prove a boy 
of uncommon attention. To prepare 
him therefore for this, and more ully 
to anſwer the views of the old Syntax, 
I ſhould propoſe to the Society a new 
one. It will be much larger, than 
the former, and haye all its examples 
taken out of the beſt Proſe writers; 
and 'as they will ſtand in Engliſh on 


the oppoſite Page, it may be ſo uſed, 


as both to ſave a boy the plague of o 


Engliſh Exerciſes, and affciorly 


pare him for the reading of iis No- 


man kad Experience convinces 
W 1 me 
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me, that a learner by ſuch a ſtep will 
make far greater progreſs, than he now 


does in the ſame time, and perform 


his buſineſs with eaſe and pleaſure. 


After all, certain it is, that our 
youth principally miſcarry in Latin 
Schools, for want of a ſufficient know- 


ledge of their own language; nor 


will they ſucceed to our withes. till 
they are introduced into Latin by an 


_ Engliſh Grammar. This too mult be 
af a very different complexion from 


any that have yet appeared. In his 
own language a boy ſhould firſt learn 


to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts of 


Speech, and be fully inſtructed in the 
nature and qualities of each of them, 


together with all their accidental cir- 
cumftancey even of concord and go- 

vernment. Before he enters upon 
Latin one would wiſh him an infight 


into as mm "Amp i of Grammy, 


as can be illuſtrated in the 
Engliſh any And in this Sci- 


ence he may be made a greater adept, _ 


then perhaps many perſons are aware 
of, but I am confident, that none but 
_ thoſe, 


3 
tlioſe, who have made the experi- 
ment will believe, with what eaſe and 
expedition a boy proceeds in his Latin 
after ſuch a preparation. Should the 
ſociety, for the eſtabliſhment of which 
comes this petition to your Grace, 
prove to be of the ſame opinion, a 
Gramrat of this kind is at their Ser- 
vice, in hopes that it will receive 
much improvement at their hands. 
Nor is it a young beginner, that alone 
ſtands in need of ſuch an help, boys, 
that have gone through a ſchool with 
reputation, in turning Engliſh into 
Latin, find themſelves perplexed by 
the frequent Ellipſes they meet with, 
the great number of our Auxiliar 
Verbs, and thoſe Defectives, that have 
but one ſingle word, and yet are of 
ſeveral Tenſes, and ſometimes both of 
the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 
And ſuch a work will be of ſingular 
advantage to foreigners, who now 
ſtudy our language in every quarter 
of the world, but complain of inſu- 
perable difficulties, _ 
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But the care of this learned ſociety 
ſhould not reſt . here. Our Greek 
Grammar merits their utmoſt atten- 
tion. It labours under all the defects, 
that have been aſcribed to the Latin 
one, and infinitely more. In every, 
part of it much is required for. the 
information as well as caſe of the 
learner. Barely to point out its im- 
perfections would conſume more time 

and paper, than I am diſpoſed to al- 
low, as the mere projector of a ſcheme; 
| that may not be thought to deſerve 
Encouragement, Nor does there ſeem 


to be a want of information in this 


matter. Scholars la ament their igno- 
rance of many things, that muſt be 


underſtood before they can reliſn the 


ftudy of this language, and no won- 
der that it is ſo generally neglected 
after a youth goes to the univerſity. 
It is indeed uſual in every ſchool. to 
require Greek Exerciſes, and yet it is 
to be feared' that the generality of 
maſters are unprepared for the task. 
At leaſt one does not find, that they 


have ever acquainted the 9 with 


we. nature of the Moods and Tenſes, 


without | 
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without a diſtinct knowledge of which 
every thing muſt be done at random. 
There is ſtrong ſuſpicion that they 
: have been too much diſcouraged in the 
| ſtudy of this part of the Greek Lan- 
| guage by certain Criticks, whoſe au- 

| thority they ſtood in awe: of, and yet 
| could gain no ſatisfaction at their 
hands. Indeed thoſe learned men 
baue not ventured to apply their ſub- 
til remarks; this would have ſhewn 
ven. in a true light. 1 


For av of underſtanding the 
Greek Tenſes, our Grammar writers 
ſeem to have committed many mi- 
ſtakes in the irregular and defective 
Verbs, and if a ſcheme, that will be 
laid before the ſociety for its appro- 
bation, ſhould not prove ſatisfactory, 
it may be a means of producing one, 
that will be fo; and are not ſome 

farther helps provided for the uſe of 
| ſchools, we muſt not expect our youth 
to ſucceed in the ſtudy of Greek but 
under a very few maſters. Moreover, 
a Greek Syntax drawn up in the ſame 
form, as | the Latin one above men- 


tioned 
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that are deſigned foi 


tioned may be perhaps approved of 
by the ſociety, and if it be, there is 


one alſo at their ſervice. 


. 5 T kak prevail with myſelf t6 ſay 


more at preſent. But if the propo- 
ſal be likely to take effect, ſo much 
have I at heart an uniform method 


of teaching th e lan gu ages, and the 
eaſieſt that can be contrived, that I 
ſhall chearfully reſume the ſubject, 


and ſuggeſt all the improvements, that 
ſeem wanting in the Greek Grammar. 
Indeed we are much intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of our Latin ſchools; it would 
render our duty more eaſy and com- 
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the gown, I 
ſhall alſo endeavour at a reform of 


the Hebrew Grammar, which ſtands 
much in need of it; for the Talmu- 
dick Jews ſeem not to have ſtudied 
their language critically, - and we are 


not fortunate enough to have the 
writings of the Caraites. 
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